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been the reigning belle for several seasons, was 
not at all disposed to resign her ball-room honours, 
and to settle down quietly in her new sphere. 
Home attractions were not sufficiently strong to 
render the faseinations of fashionable pleasures 
inefficient to tempt her from duty. 

It was a bitter disappointment to William Lever, 
when he first discovered his mistake, and unwil- 
lingly came to the conclusion that his beautiful 
wife had little or no heart. Poor man! he had 
built so many airy castles of domestic bliss, all of 
which he fully expected would be realized when 
Gertrude Harvey became the mistress of his home 
and heart; but they were all demolished, and he 
quietly resigned himself to his fate—a fate which 
had never entered his calculations, when he so 
hastily offered himself to the fascinating Gertrude. 

“We must call on Mr. Lever,” said Mr. Cun- 
ninghame to his daughter one morning, after they 
had been several days at Captain Rushton’s. “ If 

our friend can spare you for an hour or two, we 

d better do so at once, for I must return home 
to-morrow, or the day after.” 

Emily had just risen, and was sitting in an 
easy chair by her bedroom fire, still looking thin 
and pale, but in a fair way of recovery. Julia 
thoughtfully provided for all her possible wants 
during her absence, and then quickly equipped 
herself for a ride. 

When they reached Mr. Lever’s, they were 
shown into a very elegantly furnished drawing- 
room, crowded, Julia thought, with costly orna- 
ments and knick-knacks. In a few minutes Mr. 
Lever entered, and warmly greeted his visitors. 
His eye rested with evident pleasure upon Julia. 

“ She is like my mother,” he said to Mr. Cun- 
ninghame, with something like a sigh, and pro- 
ceeded to inquire affectionately after his aunt. 
Withont herself being conscious of it, Julia was a 
great observer of the human countenance, and, as 
Mr. Lever and her father sat talking together, 
she had ample opportunity to observe the mild 
and amiable face of the former. To her own mind, 
the conclusions she drew from the exterior of her 
cousin William Lever were agreeably favourable. 
“He looks sensible, intelligent, and very good- 
natured,” she thought, as she sat watching the 
varying expression of his countenance; but her 
reflections were cut short by the entrance of Mrs. 
Lever, who, seating herself on the sofa by Julia, 
directed her conversation to her, and appeared 
very anxions to make herself agreeable. But they 
did not possess many ideas in common, and the 
poate: soon flagged. 

Julia ventured to ask for the children, 

“T have not seen them this morning myself,” 
said Mrs. Lever. “ I went to the opera last night, 
and it was late when I returned. I have not been 
up long; but I dare say they are visible,” she 
added, laughing, and ringing the bell. 

“Tell Morris to bring the children into the 
drawing-room,” she said to the servant who an- 
swered the summons. 

“ Morris has taken them out for a walk ma’am,” 
she replied; “I saw them pass the kitchen win- 
dow half an hour ago.” 

“Then you must see them another time,” said 
Mrs. Lever, turning to Julia, “Cannot you come 
and spend a week with us ?” 








“Do, Julia,” chimed in Mr. Lever, persua- 
sively, secretly hoping that his young and thought- 
ful looking cousin might exercise a beneficial in- 
fluence over his dissipated wife, 

Mr. Cunninghame hesitated. “ Shall I be doing 
right?” he asked himself; but he had- t con- 
fidence in Julia’s prudence and principle, and at 
the united entreaties of Mr. and Mrs. Lever, he 
courteously accepted the invitation; and it was 
agreed that as soon as Emily could spare her, 
Julia should spend a week with her cousins. 

In three weeks Emily was sufficiently recovered 
to be able to bear a journey, and Torquay was 
fixed upon as a suitable winter residence for the 
invalid. She accordingly went there, accompa- 
nied by her uncle, and on the afternoon of the 
same day, Mr. Lever called for Julia, and took 
her home with him, 

There was an air of luxurious comfort, almost 
amounting to splendour, in the large and hand- 
some apartments of Mr. Lever’s house. “ They 
must have excellent servants,’ thought Julia, as 
she noticed the arrangements of her bedroom, in 
which nothing seemed to be wanting that could 
promote ease and comfort. A smart, pretty-look- 
ing housemaid came to the door, while Julia was 
taking off her things, and respectfully begged to 
know if she could assist the young » Julia 
thanked her in her own pleasant manney; she had 
been accustomed to wait upon herself, and she 
preferred doing so; so, after inquiring aboué her 
boxes, and being informed that John was uncord- 
ing them, she dismissed her attendant, and in a 
few minutes went into the drawing-room, 

Mrs. Lever was lying on the sofa, reading, but 
she rose hastily when Julia entered, and kissing 
her, said: “ You'll forgive my not going A. har 
with you; I had just laid down on the when 
you came in; I have a little headache.” 

“Indeed !” said Julia, in a sympathizing tone. 

“Oh! it is not much,” said Mrs, Lever, ecare- 
lessly ; “it will soon go off. Have you seen this 
delightful book ?” she added, pointing to the vo- 
lume she had been reading. 

Julia looked at the title. “No,” she replied, 
“it is quite new to me,” 

“ Really! every one is reading it now; it is 
quite the rage; but perhaps you do not read works 
of fiction.” 

“Oh, yes, occasionally,” replied Julia; “ but I 
have not much time for alle of that kind; I 
teach iy little sisters and Harry ; and mamma's 
health has been so uncertain lately 
often been obliged to give up the housekeeping to 
me.” 

Mrs. Lever looked surprised, and at last she 
said; “ Well, I must say that I do not approve of 
young girls being kept too much at home after 
they leave school ; they ought to know something 
of life and manners, and a little intercourse with 
good society gives them such a style. You must 
excuse me, Julia, but one can always tell a girl 
fresh from the country.” 

Julia smiled; but Mr. Lever coming in at 
that moment, she was prevented from answer- 
ing. 

Shall you be at home this evening ?” inquired 
Mrs. Lever of her husband, 
“No,” he replied. “I have engaged to attend 
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an unexpected business meeting; but you, Ger- 
trude, are not going out ?” 

Mrs. Lever looked a little confused. 

“The Harpers sent me an invitation to their 
ball,” she said ; “and the truth is, I accepted it, 
— forgetting that Julia would be here to- 
night.” 

Mr. Lever looked very much annoyed, but Julia 
directly exclaimed: “ Pray do not think of me; I 
do not in the least mind being alone. I should 
be so sorry, Mrs. Lever, to interfere with your 
plans in any way.” 

“Thank you,” said Gertrude, as she carefully 
avoided meeting her husband’s eye, “ I should be 
vexed to give the Harpers any offence; they are 
very old friends of mine, and generally ask me to 
their parties.” 

Nothing more was said on the subject, and soon 
afterwards Mr. Lever left the room. 

* William is not pleased, I can see,” said Mrs. 
Lever. “He thinks I ought not to leave you; 
but what canI do? The fact is, he would have 
me give up visiting altogether if he had his will ; 
but I shall not submit to that, and so I have told 
him. I think married women, who have the care 
and trouble of a family, need a little relaxation 
now and then.” 

What cares and troubles Mrs. Lever had, it 
would be difficult to say, since the whole of her 
care that day had consisted in ordering dinner, 
and paying a ten minutes’ visit to the nursery. 
After a few moments’ silence, she said: “ Colonel 
Tremaine is to be at the Harpers ‘to-night. Oh! 
he is such a captivating man, so dark, quite cor- 
sair-looking, that all the beauties in London are 
dying for him.” 

“ Indeed!” said Julia, quietly. 

“ And his family and expectations are very good 
too,”” continued Mrs. Lever; “in fact, he’s quite 
the attraction of the season. But, dear me (look- 
ing at her watch) it is getting late; I must begin 
to prepare.” 

Soon after her mistress had left the house, 
Morris, Mrs. Lever’s nurse, hastily put the chil- 
dren to bed, and after putting on her best gown 
and a very gay-looking cap, hurried down into 
the kitchen. 

“ Why, how late you are!” exclaimed the cook. 

*T couldn’t come before,” answered Morris ; 


| “Missis is only just gone, and besides, the baby’s 





been crying this half hour; I couldn’t get her to 


»sleep.” 


“ Well, just go and look in the larder; what a 
supper I’ve got laid out there !” 

Mortis ran in, There was a boiled tongue, gar- 
nished with parsley, a couple of fowls, a dish of 
mince pies, and sundry other delicacies. 

“ Well, what do you think of it?” asked Cook. 

* Oh! it’s good enough for any one; but how 
did you manage it? Won’t Missis miss the 
things P” 

“Not she,” returned Cook; “ she never comes 
down here; besides, the fowls were a present, you 
understand,” giving a sly look at Morris. 

“ Where’s Emma and Burton P” asked Morris. 

“Emma’s gone to make up the drawing-room 


| fire, and Burton’s been dressing Missis; but here 


they come,” added Cook, in an under-tone, as they 


|| heard a low tap at the back-door. When it was 





opened, in walked a party of visitors—kitchen 
visitors, evidently. Chairs were placed, and in a 
short time all were seated round the large fire; 
and, drawing the kitchen table towards her, Cook 
proceeded to make tea. Plates of rich-looking 
cake, thin bread-and-butter, and crumpets, were 
produced. Emma and Burton joined them, and 
with evident gusto the guests and their enter- 
tainers sat down to enjoy themselves. 

In the meantime, Julia was alone in the draw- 
ing-room, a little melancholy, perhaps, for she did 
not feel at home with Mrs. Lever. It seemed a 
great while since she left home, and she longed to 
be with her own dear family again. The little in- 
sight she had obtained into fashionable life had 
not been tempting, and she shrunk from any far- 
ther connection with it. The time-piece chimed ; 
it was eight o'clock; and, wearied with having no 
settled occupation, Julia went to her bedroom to 
fetch some needle-work. As she passed ‘near a 
half-closed door, she heard the low sobbing of a 
child. This was a sound that never failed to 
arouse her sympathy, and she stopped to listen, 
The sobbing continued, accompanied by occasional 
exclamations of pain; but no one was there to 
soothe the suffering child, or to relieve its wants. 
Prompted by her kind desire to discover the cause 
- pe Julia went in, and found a little boy in 

ed. 

“What is the matter?” asked Julia in a 
ry and pleasant voice; “ what are you crying 
or P” 

The child looked up, and was going to turn 
away at the sight of a stranger; but there was 
nothing to be afraid of in the sweet, mild face, 
that was looking so kindly at him ; and, with the 
instinctive discrimination of childhood, he at once 
made up his mind that Julia was a friend, and 
could be trusted. 

“What makes you cry?” asked Julia again, 
putting her hand on the little uncovered shoulder, 

* My ear hurts me,” he answered. 

“ Poor little boy !”? said Julia, soothingly, “ you 
have got the ear-ache, I’m afraid. What is your 
name, dear P” 

“ My name is Alfred.” 

“ Well, little Alfred, shall I get something to 
make your ear well again ?” 

ity Yes.” 

Julia remembered a simple remedy, which was 
always used at home, when any of the children 
suffered from ear-ache ; and, covering little Alfred 
up warmly, she looked gbout to see if she could 
find what she wanted. There was a little cot in 
one corner of the room, and a pretty baby asleep 
in it. Julia’s first feeling was one of love and 
admiration, and the next of indignation and dis- 
pleasure. ‘“ How can that woman leave her chil- 
dren to be neglected in this way ?’’ she asked 
herself, as a look of unusual severity passed over 
her fair young countenance. Unable to find what 
she wanted in the children’s sleeping-room, Julia 
went into the next apartment, which was evidently 
the nursery, and opened into the one she had just 
left. There was a tolerable fire in the grate, and 
a kettle of boiling water on the hob. Morris’s 
cap, apron, and gown, which she had taken off in 
a hurry, were lying on the table, and the chil- 
dren’s day clothes were all whipped up together 
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in a heap, on one of the chairs. There were seve- 
ral cupboards in the room ; and after a little search, 
Julia found what she needed, and returned to her 

atient. He was still moaning with pain, but 
ying just as she had left him. She knelt down 
by the bed, and, applying the remedy she had pre- 
pared, gazed with delight at his delicate features, 
for he was a very beautiful child, with an uncom- 
mon sweetness and intelligence of expression. 

In a few minutes the application began to take 
effect, and, tired and exhausted, the little fellow 
dropped asleep. Julia stayed by him til his soft 
and regular breathing assured her that her labours 
had been successful, and then rose from her knees 
and walked to the little cot. As she looked into 
it, the baby stirred and seemed inclined to wake. 
She rocked it gently, but it would not do; the 
little sleeper had been disturbed, and after a few 
preliminary sounds broke out into acry. “ More 
work,” thought Julia, as she carefully took the 
baby in her arms, and wrapped a large shawl 
round it. ‘Where can the nurse be all this 
time ?” 

There was a rocking-chair near the fire; and, 
sitting down with the baby in her arms, Julia 
tried to rock it to sleep again ; but all her endea- 
vours were ineffectual; baby was wide awake, and 
sleep was not what she wanted. “She’s hungry, 
perhaps,” thought Julia, and she looked about for 
some food. There was some inside the fender, 
but it was sour, and covered with dust as well; 
and, holding the baby (who had ceased crying) in 
one arm, she made some fresh food with her one 
disengaged hand. When all was ready, she tucked 
her own handkerchief under the baby’s chin, and 
prepared to feed it. At this moment Mr. Lever 
came into the room; he looked very much sur- 

rised to find Julia there, with a spoon in her 
nand, in the act of feeding his child. 

“ You here alone!” he exclaimed. “ Where is 
Morris ?” 

“ T don’t know,” answered Julia, with a smile ; 
“perhaps she is gone into the kitchen. I was 
going past the nursery door, and heard a cry, and 
found little Alfred had the ear-ache; so [ just 
stayed with him, as no one was here, till he went 
to sleep, and then the baby awoke.” 

Julia had been in the room more than an hour, 
but she did not tell her cousin so; however, he 
looked very much displeased, and after warmly 
and affectionately thanking Julia for her kindness 
to his children, he went to the top of the kitchen 
stairs, and loudly called for Morris. The servants 
and their guests were gloriously carousing over 
their supper and sundry jugs of strong ale; but 
there was a dead stop put to their merriment, and 
a look of blank dismay passed over every counte- 
nance, when the master’s voice was heard. Morris 
started from her seat, and, wiping her mouth on 
her apron, hurried up the kitchen steps. 

“Why have you left the children?” said Mr. 
Lever, in an unusually stern voice. 

Morris tried to make some excuse, but she 
trembled from head to foot, and with a beating 
heart followed her master into the nursery. 

“How long have you been down in the kit- 
chen P” inquired Mr. Lever. 

“T can’t say exactly, sir, I’m sure; I just went 
down to get a bit of supper.” 











“ And during that time both the children have 
been requiring your attention. I am extremely 
displeased at your neglect; it must not occur 
again, or we must seek for some one more con- 
scientious in the discharge of her duties.” 

Morris made no answer, and began to busy her- 
self in folding up the children’s clothes. Mr. 
Lever sighed as he turned to look at his sleeping 
children, and then, giving his arm to Julia, re- 
turned to the drawing-room. 

When Morris went down into the kitchen, about 
an hour afterwards, to fetch something which was 
required for the night, she found that the visitors 
had departed, and all signs of the supper cleared 
away. “ Well, what did master say ?” inquired 
the servants, eagerly. Morris set down her can- 
dle, and briefly recapitulated what had passed, 
adding, “ I’m sure how frightened I was when I 
heard master’s voice; I haven’t got over it yet. 
What business had that Miss Cunninghame to go 
interfering in the nursery, I wonder? I wish she 
could have kept herself in the drawing-room, in 
her right place.” 

“Well, here’s a ply kettle of fish to fry,” 
exclaimed the cook, as she stood with her arms 
a-kimbo; “master must have suspected some- 
thing, since he spoke so angry ; it’s all along your 
fault, Morris; why didn’t you go up in the nur- 
sery, and look after the children ? You could have 
come down again easy enough,” 

“T don’t sce that it’s my fault any more than 
yours,” retorted Morris. 

A scene of mutual recrimination followed, which 
ended by Cook saying: “ Well, if you peach about 
me, Pll be revenged upon you, as sure as my 
name’s Hannah Perkins.” 

Morris made no answer to this; she felt she 
was in Cook’s power, and that they must stand 
or fall together; and, getting what she wanted, 
she took up her candle, and returned to the 
nursery. And here we willingly drop the curtain 
upon a scene that only occurs where a mistress 
wholly forgets her domestic duties. 

From her very heart Julia pitied her cousin, as 
she noticed’ the mournful expression of his coun- 
tenance, while he slowly paced the drawing-room. 
There was a tumult in Mr. Lever’s mind; he felt 
grieved and displeased with his wife, for her want 
of love and attention to his children, and yet he 
loved her too well to expose her before Julia. At 
last he sat down, and said in a quiet voice: “ You 
don’t go to many balls, Julia, I suppose P” 

“T never went to a ball in my life,” 
swered. 

“Indeed ! Then depend upon it you are all the 
better for it. I think a ball-room a very danger- 
ous place—far more so than most people imagine. 
A ball-room is a hot-bed of pride, emulation, jea- 
lousy, and of every bad and selfish passion; and 
when once a taste is acquired for such pleasures, 
it becomes almost inveterate. How I wish that 
my poor Gertrude had escaped from the snare! 
but, unhappily, the prevailing manner of bringing 
up girls is just calculated to promote a taste and 
relish for such amusements. After being encou- 
raged to enter into such scenes, and taught that 
the chief end of their existence is to shine in a 
dance or at the piano, it is not very likely that the 
mere fact of their being married will tun the 
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whole tide of taste and inclination, and induce 
them at once to reject all their most cherished 
pursuits.” 

Julia did not speak, for she hardly knew how 
to answer her cousin, though she perfectly entered 
into all that he said, and had often heard her fa- 
ther utter the same sentiments. Mr. Lever would 
not suffer her to remain until Gertrude returned ; 
and as she bade him good-night and left the room, 
she felt almost indignant at a woman who could 
so heartlessly destroy the peace and happiness of 
an affectionate husband, and leave her young chil- 
dren to the mercy of a thoughtless, careless ser- 
vant, that she might indulge an unhallowed love 
of dissipation and gaiety. 

In the meanwhile, with her face wreathed in 
smiles, and her eyes sparkling with triumph, the 
beantiful Mrs. Lever was whirling away in the 
giddy mazes of a dance. No blush mantled on her 
cheek, and no remorse entered her heart, when a 
passing thought reminded her of her forsaken 
children and deserted home. 


NOTES BY AN AFRICAN TRAVELLER. 


ANGLO-AFRICAN PATOIS, 








Ir might be difficult, perhaps, to trace the origin of 
that very singular Anglo-African patois which so 
commonly prevails among the natives in the mari- 
time districts of Western Africa, and especially in 
our own settlements on the coast; and still more 
difficult to account for its having taken a perma- 
nent character, as a sort of settled dialect, with 
certain modifications in particular localities—in 
those localities, for instance, where the Portuguese 
and other Europeans have from an early period 
maintained intercourse with the natives. We can 
understand how the first efforts to acquire a 
strange language may cause the misapplication 
of words, and those sometimes ludicrous combina- 
tions, which constitute what is called a “ broken 
tongue ;” and we know how customary it is for 
persons so to “break” their own language, in 
attempting to make themselves understood by 
foreigners ; but we discover in the phraseology of 
the Africans of whom we are speaking, when ex- 
pressing themselves in English, something de- 
cidedly indigenous—a peculiar conception of the 
| sense of the words with which we have supplied 
|| them, and of their application, and especially so in 
| relation to the means by which the will is to have 
| its purpose realized by action. The very figurative 
character of African languages in general may have 
something to do with it, and, no doubt, causes the 
natives frequently to adapt their acquired sense of 
| English words to their own fanciful and often ex- 
tremely pertinent ideas. 

No Englishman, we may presume, that ever 
visited the coast, and required a native to go into 
the forest and cut wood—which has, no doubt, 
frequently happened among trading captains— 
ever intuitively thought of telling him to “ cut it 
fat,” or to cut it where it was not fat; and yet 
they use this term to distinguish the larger limbs 
of the trees from the smaller, or both from the 
trunk itself, which we may suppose to be all fat / 
It might appear that they associate this idea of 
fat with the relative thickness of the bark or 





quantity of sap ; but as they apply the same word 
to distinguish a large, full-grown tree from one of 
smaller dimensions, and in like manner relatively 
to the branches and also to edible roots, it more 
probably refers generally to bulk, as signified 
in their phrase, “this one hab more fut than 
t?other.” 

If the wind blows strong, or the sea is much 
agitated, they say it is “saucy,” or “too much 
saucy ;” and they use the same phrase of a restive 
horse, or of particular freaks in other animals ; 
and if the milk happens not to appear on your 
breakfast table, and you ask for it, you may be 
told that it is “asleep ;” its somnolent state being 
manifested in thick sour curd. But who, in any 
other part of the world, ever heard of men living 
in a town or elsewhere, without sitting down 
there, or of people being buried alive, as a com- 
mon and daily occurrence, and this, too, in a 
British colony? Let us, first, imagine that we 
are making a call at the residence of Mr. Tom- 
kins, in London, and we hear with surprise from 
the servant that he does not live there. We take 
for granted that we have mistaken the house, or 
that Mr. Tomkins has left, and the colloquy con- 
tinues something after this fashion :— 

“Can you tell me where he is living P” 

“He lives at Manchester.” 

“ Oh, indeed! at Manchester. 
me with his address there ?” 

“ Can’t tell.” 

“ Very disconcerting, very. Pray have you any 
idea whether he is likely to be in town again ?” 

* Oh, yes, this evening.” 

“ This evening! and where, do you think, I am 
likely to find him P” 

* Oh, you'll find him here.” 

“Here! why, I understood you that he had 
left here, and was living at Manchester.” 

“Yes, that’s quite true; but he does not sif 
down at Manchester; he sits down here! and 
when he’s at home he Jives here, and when he’s 
not at home, he lives elsewhere !”’ 

I am extremely happy in commemorating, thus 
inferentially, so exemplary a regard for truth in 
the African character—so worthy of imitation by 
English servants, whose master being at his club, 
and whose mistress out shopping, certainly cannot 
be living at home, and it is obviously wrong to 
say so. We cannot, however, bring our ideas to 
square exactly with those of the African, that a 
mart cannot “ sit down,” except at his settled loca- 
tion, especially as that may be even underground, 
where the sitting posture seldom occurs ; notwith- 
standing, according to his notion, or his phrase- 
ology, he really lives there, although reputed to 
be dead. I once asked a Sierra Leone negro if 
his father was still living, and he replied in the 
affirmative. 

“Ts he very old ?” 

“So,so; him ole past me!” (So I conceived; a 
father is generally older than his son.) 

“* And what does he do P” 

“Him no do noting.” 

“Oh, he does nothing ; does he live with you ?” 

“No; him Zid in da churchyard.” 

Probably the sexton, I thought, but his office 
is not a sinecure in Sierra Leone; still I asked if 
he made the graves ? 
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“ Oh, no,” he replied; “ him lib underground.” 

In like manner, you will infallibly be told, on 
inquiring how the dinner is getting on, that the 
meat or the fowls “lib in the pot,” or “ lib at the 
fire; your pocket handkerchief lives in your 
pocket when it is there, or wherever else it 
may be. And so with everything else, to the 
sugar that lives in the pudding, the hat that lives 
upon your head, the coat upon your back, or the 
pen you are writing with, which lives in your 
hand; whereby it is clearly apparent that in their 
phraseology they can be literal as well as figura- 
tive. In short, with them, “to live” corresponds 
with our verb “ to be.” 

I have had occasion to observe, that they ap- 
pear to have a peculiar conception of the means 
by which the will is to realize its purpose, or, in 
other words, of the action necessary to the accom- 
plishment of it, which, if performed by another, 
must be determined or carried out according to 
the sense of the directions given, leaving nothing 
to discretion ; they must have a clear apprehen- 
sion of the process. It would, for instance, ap- 
pear useless to tell another to go and get a thing, 
unless he was also told to come back with it when 
he got it, in order that you might then get it; or 
to fetch two things, however simple, without tell- 
ing him to bring both at the same time. Hence 
they will say, “ Go fetch ’em come; both two, 
one time ;” which, by the way, seems equal to 
four. Still, if we stop to reflect for a moment, we 
cannot but admire this evidence of ratiocination 
in the African mind, which would leave no room 
for doubt to interpose in the legitimate or pre- 
scribed consequences of cause and effect. But for 
this, some poor fellow required to fetch a thing 
might “go off,” like a bomb-shell that has no 
fusee, and arriving at the given distance, remain 
there without further fulfilling his mission. The 
necessity, therefore, for “ charging” him with 
some specific principle of impulsion to go off again 
on his return back, is obviously important; and 
without it, if he did not remain on the spot, he 
would probably, from some other impulse, start 
off in an opposite direction, even as the aforesaid 
shell would roll down an inclined plane in default 
of exploding at the point it had reached. 

It is remarkable how beautifully the generality 
of servants in Sierra Leone illustrate this; and I 
may venture, I think, to give one more sample 
from the “fetch em come” department of their 
idiom, the richness of which lingered on my ears, 
and so tickled my fancy, that I adopted it as one of 
my first lessons during my noviciate; and the 
rather, because it was uttered by a high official 
functionary to whom I was paying my first visit 
of ceremony at his private residence, and who had 
just given an order to his servant to fetch some 
two things, when indifference whether they were 
brought or not was manifested in the following 
words : “ No go far mek trouble—’spose em /1b 
dere—you eye catch ’em—fetch ’em come—both 
two, one time!” Although used to such things, 
I felt a little surprise ; he begged my pardon for the 
momentary interruption, and I could scarcely re- 
frain from begging his, and craving permission to 
take down in writing so novel a bit of phrase- 
ology. He had, doubtless, acquired great pro- 
ficiency in the lingo; what could be more explicit, 





or more comprehensive? Here, indeed, a disere- 
tion was accorded which would have been danger- 
ous had the things really been wanted. The ser- 
vant was not to trouble himself to look for them, 
but if they lived at the place indicated, and his 
eye caught them, then he was to fetch them; 
how? by coming back with them both at the 
same time, and not one after the other. 

A great deal has been said, pro and con, about 
the intellectuality of the African negroes, and 
surely we have something here well worth inves- 
tigating ; but that is not our present purpose. I 
would have it borne in mind, however, that I ab- 
stain from introducing any of the phrases which 
constitute those modifications of this patois pre- 
vailing among the natives on other parts of the 
coast; but I am speaking exclusively of the 
Africans of Sierra Leone, with its numerous long- 
established schools, and more than half the popu- 
lation born in the colony; and although this sin- 
gular dialect is not to be understood as universal 
among them, it is unquestionably the predominant 
or most popular medium of oral communication, 
and to an extent which admits of comparatively 
few exceptions even among the natives of the 
peninsula, which has been subject to the British 
crown for nearly half a century. 

Their application of the word “catch” merits a 
further notice. A person catches a town or other 
place when he arrives there, or, as they say, 
catches to it; the sun catches twelve o'clock 
when it is noon; it denotes also the relative 
merits of any two things, as “dis one eatch past 
t’oder one ;” or this is better than the other. The 
word “ past” performs a prodigious deal of duty, 
as may be inferred from the following additional 
examples :— Him ole past you;” or “him hand- 
some past you”’—he or she is older, or handsomer 
than you. “No hab past dat one;”’ I have no 
more than that one; “ Him handsome pasé 
mark !’ he or she is very handsome. The last 
expression, it will be seen, brings out their phrase 
which denotes something beyond the ordinary 
standard, or past the mark of beauty or excellence 
familiar to them; while their idea of similitude or 
co-ordinate merit is expressed by a most singular 
application of our word “ favour”—“ Him favour 
you too much”—he is very like you; or “dis one 
JSavour dat one”—this one is like that. 

But still the most extraordinary word—extra- 
ordinary in its application, and as regards the diffi- 
culty experienced by the novice in becoming accus- 
tomed to it—is our simple participle “done,” and 
this difficulty is increased by their seldom giving 
you a direct answer in the affirmative or negative. 
Ask a Sierre Leone boy (they are all “boys” till they 
have had at least one “ wife’’) if he has done what 
you desired him to do; and if he have, instead of 
saying “‘ yes,” he will assuredly answer, “ I done do 
“em’—he has finished to do it; but as they com- 
monly pronounce the word broad, as it is spelt, it 
sounds so much like don’t, that the inference fol- 
lows that the thing is not done when it really is, 
and that the unfortunate fellow merits a good 
thrashing, which he occasionally gets, for having 
obeyed his orders. It is generally admitted by 
the oldest European residents, that it takes at least 
two years to become acclimated, and the same pe- 
riod to become tolerably familiar with things in 
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general within the colony; but the “fetch em 
come” section of our subject is so completely out- 
done by the “done-doing,” that it is about the 
last of the local anomalies of a domestic character 
that admits of a familiar acquaintance. 

Now a bachelor can, and indeed ought, occasion- 
ally to reconcile himself to a banyan-day—to 
cold mutton or ham and eggs, and even a scanty 
allowance of either; but if a friend unexpectedly 
pops in at the end of a long journey, expressly to 
see him, he would make an effort to grace his table 
with a fowl or a duck, and order one to be killed 
forthwith in the hearing of his guest— not that his 
guest might thereby be prompted to remonstrate 
and insist upon a simple contingent of the mutton, 
but that they might mutually share the foretaste 
of that dainty, and sustain it upon the strength of 
an increasing appetite, till the moment of deter- 
minate fruition. Only imagine, then, that when 
that moment is to cast its shadow into the very 
foreground of expectation, when the earnestness 
of anticipation frequently gives rise to misgivings, 
the host takes it into his head to ask Master Sam 
if he has killed the duck, and Master Sam replies, 
with the most unblushing effrontery, “I don’t kill 
him, sar; him Ji) in the kitchen!” Really this is 
unbearable !—cold mutton after all. Sam disap- 
pears, probably receiving a severe scolding for his 
negligence and inattention to orders; and while 
the two friends are consoling themselves under 
the revulsion of a bitter disappointment, he fur- 
ther astonishes them by placing a cover on the 
table, and coolly telling them that the duck Jives 
under it! This is impudence carried to a climax; 
or is it “stupidity,” or both? The duck takes 
upon itself to determine the question, not by walk- 
ing from under the cover and disarranging the eco- 
nomy of the table, but by a direct appeal to the 
olfactory organs, rather than to the reason of 
either party, confirming, nevertheless, the fact 
that Sam has “ done do him ;” and whether under- 
done or overdone, it is quite clear to his apprehen- 
sion that the two most interested in the matter 
are now “ beginning to finish it,” which is another 
of their peculiar expressions. 

In this slight sketch I have simply described 
what literally occurred—the two friends being as 
yet uninitiated in the mysterious complications of 
cause and effect attendant upon the doings, un- 
doings, and done-doings of domestic life in Sierra 
Leone. They might, perhaps, have made sufficient 
progress to have become familiar with such mat- 
ters as the complimentary messages of Messrs, 
A, B, and C, as the several recipients of the 
messages or parcels they had sent to Messrs. D, 
E, and F; and have satisfied themselves that 
“him send you plenty good how do’s” or “ him 
mek me tell you good how do,” answers all the 
purpose of “he sends his compliments, and hopes 
you are well”—that is, when it is understood. 

I question indeed whether, with the ordinary 
application of any intelligent mind, a tolerable 
proficiency in Sanscrit, or even Arabic, with its 
thousand different words for a sword, five hundred 
for a lion, and two hundred for a serpent, as ex- 
amples of its copiousness, might not be acquired 
in somewhat less time than you could fairly settle 
down with a complacent conviction that you were 
quite safe from any misapprehenion of the Anglo- 








African dialect at Sierra Leone. 
instance. 

My boy was “William”—William Brown, He 
really was a fine fellow—to look at; unsophisti- 
cated, too, and “ educated” in an English school. 
This youth, nevertheless, had one fault which 
became clearly perceptible: he was proud and 
vain; he would cripple himself rather than not 
weur shoes or boots as soon as he could get 
them. This was one of his white predilections, 
and he carried it still farther; he would not have 
boots, if he could help it, if they did not “ talk,” 
or what we call creak. This was another white 
idea, based upon gentility ; so he gave an extra 
half dollar to the vendor to make his boots “ talk 
well.” The vendor succeeded to admiration ; they 
were as eloquent as any boots could be, while they 
lived upon his feet, whether in public or private. 
Vendor and purchaser acquired a notoriety, much 
to their mutual satisfaction, and “ talking” boots 
and shoes became so popular in my very quiet 
neighbourhood, that it seemed as if a convention 
subsisted between them and the frogs, which be- 
gan their croaking at night, when the boots and 
shoes had ceased talking for the day. Nor must 
we omit that, in the word he made use of, he 
showed considerable skill in selecting a term which, 
though novel in that sense to European ears, was 
yet highly suggestive and appropriate. With these 
remarks, we leave the subject of Anglo-African 
patois, which may give some useful suggestions 
to those who are devoting themselves to philolo- 
gical studies. 


Take one final 





DONKEY, SIR P—DONKEY ? 


Havine some years ago, under more auspicious 
circumstances, circumnavigated the globe, and 
made my home, cosmopolite-like, in Arabia, China, 
and other eastern realms, and being moreover tired 
and sick of persecuting omnibus cads and equally 
terrible cabmen, I resolved to leave the noise and 
turmoil and insolence of London far behind, and 
seek solitude and scenery in that ancient country, 
the land of Egypt. I need not here make any 
allusions as to how I got there, or what reflections 
possessed me as I thought over the stories of 
Abraham and Sarah, Joseph and Pharach, Moses 
and Aaron ; assuredly it would be nobody’s fault 
except my own if I could not derive an instructive 
lesson from every palm tree or relic or ripple upon 
the Nile, so blended as these are with the pleasant 
history of the elden times. Reader! my stum- 
bling-block to the realization of these hopes has 
been—pDonKEys ! 

Now this may appear altogether strange and 
unintelligible to those who have never visited the 
land of Egypt: to such as have, the enigma is as 
clearly solved as it shall be to you by the time you 
have finished the perusal of this paper. 

I landed in Egypt full of hope and expectation. 
The town and fortifications of Alexandria, as seen 
from the harbour, presented a charming and pic- 
turesque appearance ; so did the palm trees, and 
the blue sky, and the minarets, and so forth. The 
nearer we approached the shore, however, the more 
these visions of the picturesque and beautiful va- 
nished one by one, till finally, on stepping ashore, 
our optical survey was confined to the wooden 
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room of the Health Office—in which we stood 
awaiting our turn to pass the usual ordeal—and 
to an absurdly grotesque group of donkeys and 
donkey-boys, squeezed together as closely as the 
could be jammed, the latter staring at us throug 
the wooden bars of the railings which separated us 
from mingling with the sons of Egypt, until such 
time as the doctor pronounced us free from any 
contagious malady. 

I have little doubt in my mind but that the 
mental cogitations of all this herd of boys were 
concentrated upon one focus, and that was the 
apparent possibility or otherwise (judging from 
our faces) of being enabled to extort a double fare 
from such among us as were of a sufficiently flex- 
ible and pliable disposition. 

No sooner was our freedom pronounced, and we 
had pushed through the gates of the Health Office 
into the square of Alexandria, than a legion of 
these pests rushed upon us with loud acclamations ; 
and amidst the clamour that ensued, despite threats 
and the use of sticks, despite manful and vigorous 
resistance, every individual passenger—man, wo- 
man, and child—had been fairly hoisted off the 
ground and literally forced to ride upon a donkey. 
I do not at all exaggerate when I state that these 
persecutors fairly forced us into submission, not- 
withstanding the liberal administration of rebuffs 
such as few would have tamely submitted to, but 
which here seemed only to serve as a stimulant— 
an incentive to their invincible determination of 
compelling every one of us to make our entry into 
Egypt on donkeys’ backs. 

There was one lady amongst us in particular, 
poor creature ! who had never in her life been in a 
saddle before. It would have been bad enough 
even had she been favoured with a lady’s saddle, 
where the pummels afford some support; here, 
however, she was literally held on by donkey-boys, 
ready to faint with consternation, and nearly 
shaken to death by the jolting gallop of the ani- 
mal as it passed over the uneven and uncertain 
streets of the city. 

And yet, withal, it was impossible to refrain from 
laughter. There were we, nolens volens, scam- 
pering at full speed through the narrow and not 
over-cleanly streets, making rapid and sudden 
turns; now encountering a string of bulky camels, 
then running over a snarling cur; now brushing 
up against a stately Turk, then squeezed in be- 
tween the donkeys of our friends—the whole clique 
of donkey-boys shouting wildly the while, and 
every individual passenger so desperately jolted 
in the saddle that it was almost next to impossible 
to articulate an intelligible sentence. I should 
like to know who could think of scenery or novelty, 
or associations or anything else, while making 
one’s first entry into a town under such disadvan- 
tageous circumstances? The thing was a physical 
rr: 

aving been safely housed, however, and re- 
freshed and recovered from fatigue and annoyance, 
we looked out through the open windows upon the 
setting sun in Egypt, and then again our former 
hopes revived in our breasts. There was the palm 
tree—there the cloudless sky—there the music of 
the plaintive dove—and, alas! there also the fami- 
liar buzz of the mosquito. To-morrow, thought 





we on retiring to hed—to-morrow, and if all go 





well, we shall realize the day-dreams of man 
years, and no more be pestered with the roug: 
insolence of donkey-boys or the jolting of their 
donkeys. 

That night’s rest was broken by troubled dreams. 
Peering through the area railing of the old house 
in London, up to their ankles in the snowdrift 
were clustered countless urchins, each hoping for 
a small consideration to sweep the street door be- 
fore the inspector came by. Suddenly the snow 
and the city had disappeared, and the urchins be- 
fore us were metamorphosed into donkey-boys, a 
legion of whom were besetting us for last night’s 
backshish with a fierce importunity, and no aid was 
nigh! 

Morning came at length, and with it fresh re- 
vival of hope in the bosom. We looked out of the 
window, and not a donkey nor a donkey-boy could 
be descried as far as the eye could sweep. This 
day at least, then, we began to flatter ourselves, 
we should be able to enjoy in peace and quiet. 
Alas! the hope was fallacious. No sooner had we 
issued into the open space in front of the hotel, 
than from every imaginable nook and corner— 
from hidden parts, where they had been crouching 
like so many spiders, cautiously watching for some 
unwary fly—out they came, yelling and hooting 
to their unwilling animals; some dragging them 
by the bridles, some urging them on from behind, 
till we ourselves were swallowed up in a vortex of 
dust and donkey-boys—hustled and jostled about, 
and eventually carried off, the prize of one hercu- 
lean savage, who, grinning defiance at his compe- 
titors, placed us ruthlessly in the saddle of his 
obstinate and hard-worked donkey. 

“ My donkey fine donkey; eberybody donkey 
jackass ; him steam-boat—go much quick.” With 
such like gibberish he belaboured his unwilling 
animal into a smart gallop, till having distanced 
all rivalry, we came toa full stop ; and then came 
the question, “ Where master like go—Bumbey’s 
Biller (Pompey’s Pillar) ? Railway Station ? Rasil 
Theen (the Pasha’s Palace)? Me sabbey (know) 
eberyting and eberywhere.” And the donkey- 
driver grinned condolence into our overcast faces, 
hoping to make amends for the rough treatment 
we had experienced. 

Now what was the use of picturing to one’s self 
a ype reverie under the shadow of Pompey’s 
Pillar, when this ruthless invader of our peace per- 
petually broke the theme of meditation by making 
thought leap over centuries of time, on the sugges- 
tion that the Railway Station was an object worthy 
of our attention? Railway stations indeed! Had 
we not already seen enough of them at home and 
abroad in Europe, without their being thrust upon 
us even in this pictorial and classical land ? Who 
could associate the entry of the patriarch Jacob, 
and the beautiful and touching scene of his meeting 
with his long-lost, much-loved son, with a furious, 
smoking, rushing railway-train? Enough; the 
mystic charm that hung around the land we now 
inhabited was dissolved in an instant. Heedless 
of whither the donkey carried us, we galloped on 
with nothing to remind us, save the heat and the 
dust, that we were actually not in an ordinary 
town. Fashionably-dressed men and women, 
carriages and cabs, horsemen and wide-hatted 
strangers! what business had all these in the 
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DONKEYS AND DONKEY*BOYS IN ALEXANDRIA. 


ancient land of the Pharaohs ? 


Modern villas or | weeks in this city, and in that brief interval have 


dirty huts, filthy native children and still more | shifted my quarters three times to opposite parts 


filthy mendicants, what business had all these in 
the land of plenty? Oh! thought we, it is all a 
delusion of the brain; we are no more in Egypt 
than we are in central America. Yet ever and 
anon some venerable Syrian, clad in long robes, 
with silvery beard hanging to his waist, seemed 
to hint marvellously of those times, long, long 
gone by, when just such another figure—old 
Jacob leaning upon his staff—stood in the pre- 
sence of the royal benefactor of his beloved son. 
So we rode along. Every street-corner and 
every square revealed to us an alarming fact, and 
that was, that we were not the only sufferers from 
these really pestilent donkey-boys. Captains, sail- 
ors, tailors, merchants, ladies, and even children, 
the very native foot-passengers themselves, were 
perpetually assailed with the offers of numerous 
competing donkey-boys. “ Donkey, saar? don- 
key, ma’am P? Captan! donkey?” And whenever 
they descried a large hat, with a white veil care- 
fully wrapt round it (infallible proof of an India- 
going or India-coming traveller), then immense 
indeed was the commotion amongst these turbu- 
lent people; and the only chance the stranger 
had of escaping being hustled about, was running 
to the nearest donkey and mounting it instanter. 
The donkey-drivers of Egypt seem to possess 
an instinctive knowledge of strangers and old 
stagers. The latter they seldom molest ; the for- 
mer invariably, I have been now close upon ten 





of the town. I have acquired a thorough know- 
ledge of the least-frequented byways and short 
cuts ; I have gone two miles out of my way, and 
prowled about the outskirts of the town, in the 
hopes of discovering some means or other by which 
these torments are to be evaded, but all as yet in 
vain. They are as plentiful and as eagerly watch- 
ful as carrion crows ; and so, though I dislike and 
can ill afford it, I am compelled to ride every day 
till my patience has nearly been jolted out of me. 

This is bad enough, but it is not all. Rare is 
it for anybody, though he be born and bred in 
the land, to mount a donkey to ride, if it be only 
a dozen paces, without having a brawl with the 
donkey-driver about the amount of fare due to 
him. As for myself, I have been in more skir- 
mishes than even the Allies in the Crimea, but 
unlike them I have seldom come off victorious. A 
brain fever, gained by disputing under a broiling 
sun with a ragged urchin full of roguery, would 
be a poor recompence for loss of time, patience, 
and temper. 

By degrees, however, I have made an important 
discovery, and that is, that by valiantly frequent- 
ing the same streets day after day, obstinately per- 
sisting in walking till you are carried into a seat, 
and tendering the very smallest coin in your pos- 
session, their ambition for obtaining you as a prize 
becomes gradually damped. They look upon you 
as a fellah, or a miser, or a being unworthy of fur- 
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ther enterprise or scufiling. 
key, sir >—donkey P” as you pass, become less and 
less frequent, and very soon I have great hopes 
will, in my case, cease altogether. 

By practising this throughout all the streets of 
the town in succession, I hope to become a very 
bugbear to the genus donkey-driver ; and when 
this has been accomplished, then perhaps I may 
be permitted to ramble in quiet and solitude along 
the pleasant and fertile banks of the Nile, and 
perhaps we may commune together upon the re- 
sults of these ramblés through the medium of 
these pages. Till then, farewell! I have an errand 
to go to the further end of the town, through 
streets I have seldom frequented before ; and as 
I put down my pen, I sigh to think of the despe- 
rate struggle in store for me with THE DONKEY- 
BOYS OF EGYPT. 


A DAY AT MALVERN. 


Tr is about nine o'clock in the morning when the 
train which has borne us from Evesham, where 
we have been lingering for a while on the banks 
of Shakespeare’s Avon, brings us to the Worcester 
station, and presents us with that noble view of 
Woreester and its cathedral, backed by the fine 
Malvetn Hills, which is so well known to travel- 
lers along that route. We have little time to 
spend in admiring it, for we have to catch the 
Malvern coach, and being strangers to Worcester 
must lose not a moment in getting on the right 
track and putting the best foot foremost. Fortu- 
nately we are just in time to catch the vehicle ere 
it starts, and mounting its roof discover, with more 
astonishment than satisfaction, that we and our 
companion form the seventeenth and eighteenth 
outside passengers, that there are half-a-dozen 
more inside, and that, taking into account one 
hanger-on in the rear, we form a total of a quarter 
of a hundred. However, we are assured that this 
coach never did break down nor turn over— 
doesn’t know how to be guilty of such an impro- 
priety, in fact—that it is used to do business on 
the comprehensive principle, and always keeps 
faith with the public. So, on through the busy 
streets of Worcester—on over the noble bridge 
that spans the Severn, and out into the hard high- 
road (with the famous battle-field on the right) 
that stretches on towards Malvern. 

The route lies through a track of land, perhaps 
as fertile as any in England, and which appears to 
be cultivated up to the highest remunerative 
point. Extensive orchards line the road for a 
considerable distance—orchards which are corn- 
fields as well; for beneath the apple-trees stand 
golden crops of grain, of oats, of barley, of wheat, 
almost ready to the sickle. Then there are fields 
of hops and rich pasture lands, and anon we come 
upon a huge track planted with the famous Bar- 
ham pear trees—trees as big as average elms, and 
yielding in immeasurable quantities the small juicy 
pear from which is brewed the famous perry of the 
district. Much of the way lies up-hill, and, as we 
advance with our faces towards Malvern, the huge 
grey wall which forms the mountain chain rises 
higher and ever higher, and changes gradually 
from grey to green; and the cloud shadows are 
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seen chasing each other along its broad front, and 
gleams of sunlight dapple its sides and reveal the 
dark hues of its ferny coating and the patches 
of yellow and stone grey where the pasture is 
burned bare by the sun, or the time-worn rock 
crops out through the swelling soil. Then the 
white dwellings of Great Malvern sparkle in the 
warm light, and the square tower of the Priory 
Church peeps out above the trees; and anon we 
are rattling along the common and entering the 
town. 

The town of Malvern may be described as a sort 
of combination of Bath and Clifton, with a choice 
selection of Welsh mountains for a back-ground. 
A finer site could not be imagined, and it would 
be difficult to show how such a site could be turned 
to better advantage. The town runs along the 
base of the highest peaks in the range, and is 
itself placed at an elevation that affords to almost 
every house a prospect of apparently boundless 
extent. 

The coach deposits us in the centre of the town, 
close to one of the numerous shady passages that 
lead up towards St. Anne’s Well, which is the 
eommon shrine and place of rendezvous for parties 
destined for the ascent of the Beacon, that being 
the highest mountain peak and the general point 
of attraction. In a few moments we find our- 
selves in the centre of an amusing and character- 
istic seene. The path we pursue is mostly arti- 
ficial ground, raised and levelled across natural 
ravines by the townsmen, for the accommodation 
of visitors. Here it runs over a natural ridge— 
here it is a viaduct, inclosed with stout palings— 
and here it climbs a steep ascent by rude steps 
cut in the soil; but everywhere it is closed in 
overhead by masses of umbrageous foliage, and 
everywhere it is crowded by a motley assemblage 
of pleasure-takers and health-seekers, and of that 
humble class who live by administering to their 
whims and necessities. The company around us 
consists of gentlemen in summer coats, ducks, and 
wide-awakes—of ladies in muslins and round hats 
—of hydropathic patients taking their constitu- 
tionals—of mule carriages and mule drivers—of 
donkeys, donkey-women, and donkey-boys—of in- 
valids, reclining languidly in carriages—of adven- 
turous young gentlemen getting up a gallop—of 
sketchers on the look-out for the picturesque—of 
dealers in polished-rock specimens on the look-out 
for customers—and of a host of merry children 
with their bonnes and nurses rambling and scram- 
bling up the hill-side, and filling the air with their 
treble pipes. 

Following the multitude, we come in a few mi- 
nutes upon the grand stand of donkeys, where we 
are suddenly taken possession of by a dame in a 
stuff gown of no particular colour, and a bonnet 
of the fashion of 1825, who informs us, in a mys- 
terious under-tone, that she has a donkey precisely 
our match, and who will suit us to a nicety. While 
we are pondering her proposition, and debating the 
propriety of exhibiting ourselves at an elevation of 
fifteen hundred feet upon the back of a donkey, 
she goes on to inform us that said donkey is no 
less a personage than the “‘ Royal Duke of Welling- 
ton,” and politely points him out among a troop of 
some fifty at least, all delicately swaddled in white 
dimity. With many thanks for the offer, we de- 
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cline to make acquaintance with the Duke, and, 
proceeding onwards, are soon at the entrance of 
St. Anne’s Well, a small rustic building, situated 
in the track of the single winding road which leads 
to the summit of the Beacon, and at the highest 
point at which the shadow of a tree is available. 
The water from this well issues from the rock, 
and is received in a carved stone shell-shaped 
basin. The flow of the spring is extremely small, 
and its yield is hardly a pint a minute. The water 
is open to general use, without fee, and is almost 
icy cold. It is said to possess some medicinal 
properties; but if so, they are not appreciable by 
the taste, and in that respect do not differ from 
the waters of other springs. 

Leaving the well, we commence the winding 
walk towards the summit. Our friend, who pre- 
fers riding, and sits astride of the “ Royal Jenny 
Lind,” leads the way, and we put a few questions 
to the boy donkey-driver, by way of eliciting a 
little information. He tells us that the distance 
to the top is two miles; that he goes up with his 
donkey seven times a day in the summer, and has 
been nine ; that his “ missis” changes the donkey 
sometimes when Jenny is done up, but never 
changes the driver; that the distance is only one 
mile downwards, as they descend by a shorter 
route; that all he gets is his “ vittles” and what 
people choose to give him; that the donkeys are 
fed on oats only—couldn’t do the work on hay ; and 
that for every donkey missis puts on the road, she 
has to take out a licence, costing five shillings a 
year. 

As we attain by degrees a loftier elevation, the 
prospect that unfolds itself to view puts a stop to 
these questions, and, neglecting the fountain of 
knowledge at our side, we are enchained and en- 
chanted by the wondrous panorama unfolding 
around us. Beneath us the broad valley of the 
Severn grows broader and broader as we advance ; 
cities, towns, and villages dot the vast plain, where, 
like grains of seed upon a cloth of green and gold, 
myriads of noble trees, rank behind rank, in end- 
less multitude, sprinkle the emerald sward. The 
towers of Worcester, Gloucester, Cheltenham, 
Tewkesbury—far and dimly seen, like minutest 
specks upon the boundless plain—now meet and 
now elude the searching gaze. On the other side 
lie ‘the counties of Hereford and Salop, not flat 
and level, like the vale of Severn, but heaved up 
in bold and magnificent swells; and one might 
almost imagine them to be the giant. billows of 
some mighty sea, arrested in a moment of storm 
and convulsion, and fixed in everlasting stillness. 
In the extreme horizon are seen the mountains of 
Wales, rising grey and bare, now hidden by the 
passing clouds, or veiled by the golden haze of 
sunshine. 

On reaching the top, and dismissing “ Jenny 
Lind” to another professional tour, we enjoy the 
pleasure of a walk along the upperinost ridge, and 
the marvellous view leading along the spine of 
this short mountain range from Little Malvern, 
which comes into the foreground, to Ledbury 
Tower, which, rising about seven miles off, must 
be near its termination. Though not a breath of 
air is stirring in the town below, something like a 
strong gale is blowing on this bleak height, and, 
owing to the slipperiness of the short sunburnt 


sward, it is with difficulty that we retain a footing. 
We note that on the Herefordshire side of the 
range the sheep are feeding nearly up to the high- 
est point; that they are a diminutive breed, and 
so tame as to allow us to handle them; and that 
holes are cut here and there in the mountain side 
to shelter them from the high winds, and that 
many have sought these artificial shelters from the 
heat of the sun’s rays. 

By this time we come to the conclusion that we 
have earned our dinner, and should like to have it. 
So, selecting a shady spot, beneath the shelter of 
a projecting rock, which screens us nicely from 
sun and wind, we proceed to unpack our wallets 
and discuss their contents. In a cold wind, at an 
altitude of fourteen hundred feet, a cold chicken 
accords exceedingly well with the “fitness of 
things,” and a glass of lemonade is anything but 
an element of discord ; and we are getting on with 
our dinner in a manner highly satisfactory, when 
suddenly there stands before us, as though it had 
risen from the earth or dropped from the clouds, 
an apparition, the last we should have looked for 
in sucha spot. 

It is a girl, of not more than fifteen summers, 
lean, worn, haggard, and leaden-eyed, clad in the 
veriest rags and shreds and filthy tatters that it 
were possible to combine together; bareheaded, 
with black hair half bleached to a sandy hue, bare- 
footed to the knees, and with a skin fouler in co- 
lour and as rough in texture as the rock we are 
sitting upon. She looks wistfully at the food, and 
holds out her hand to beg. She returns no syl- 
lable to questioning, and not a word is to be got 
out of her, and she only disappears when a piece 
of bread and a few coppers are put into her ex- 
tended palm. She has not been gone two minutes 
when her place is supplied by a child of seven 
years of age, who is Ser counterpart in all save 
years—who, with the same dumb eloquence and 
deplorable show of wretchedness, pleads for an 
alms. She, again, is followed in her turn by a 
lout of a lad, as ragged, as dirty, and as naked, 
though not so dumb, as the girls, for he adds the 
persuasives of his tongue to move our compassion, 
which by this time is giving place to suspicion, and 
is not so easily moved. We have a notion, from 
some further observations we made on this beg- 
ging fraternity, that the trade of mendicancy 
thrives on Malvern Hills, and that it is pursued 
with an ingenuity that would do no discredit to 
the London practitioners. 

But now the afternoon is waning, and it is time 
to think about the descent. There are two ways 
of accomplishing that—one is by walking down 
the winding donkey track, a process unpleasantly 
jamming to the bones and their sockets, as well as 
intensely exciting to the perspiratory ducts; and 
the other is to forsake the beaten road, and, crouch- 
ing on the hams, to slide down the bare mountain 
side at an angle of some forty degrees. There is 
a third way, and that is to slide standing, using 
an alpin-stock, shod with an iron point, to regu- 
late, and, if need be, to stop your descent. This 
last method we note is adopted by some of the 
ladies, who seem to manage it remarkably well, 
though not without an occasional trip and tumble, 
in spite of the practice we suspect them to have 





had. We have no alpin-stock ourselves, and are 
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confined to the other alternatives. To walk down 
or slide down—that is the question. The sight of 
hats sent flying down the descent—of sliders 
smoking along as though Malvern were a volcano 
and they were awaking its slumbering fires—of 
others mourning the wreck of coat-tails and pants, 
and anxiously begging for pins—and of one who, 
in his furious sliding, has not only lost his hat but 
his wits, and is compelled to sit still awhile to 
recover them—all this admonishes us of the peril 
of sliding, and we resolve to walk; but ten mi- 
nutes’ downward jolting sickens us of that, and 
we take to sliding in our turn. Happily we arrive 
at the bottom safe and sound, with only the least 
trifle of damage in the article of broadcloth not 
worth mentioning. 

We have an hour to spend in looking about us 
before the coach starts on its return to Worcester, 
and we turn naturally to what forms the principal 
attraction in the town—the old Priory Church. 
So early as within a few years after the Conquest, 
Malvern, then a dense forest, was the seat of a 
monastery. What is now the Priory Church would 
appear to be one of the earliest edifices for worship 
erected on the spot ; the antiquity of some portions 
of the building, such as the round piers and semi- 
circular arches of the nave, proclaiming their Nor- 
man origin and very early date. The other parts 
are as t perw ! of a much later construction, in the 
pointed style, and the work of different periods. 
Henry vit and his queen, with whom Malvern was 
a favourite retreat, adorned the church with win- 
dows of stained glass, executed in a style of the 
richest magnificence. Much of this lavish orna- 
ment was destroyed at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, but enough yet remains to captivate the dull- 
est eye with the force and brilliancy of its colour- 
ing, and to attest its ancient splendour. In the 
chancel are the ancient carved stalls of the monks, 
the seats of which are sculptured in designs in 
high relief and of the most odd and grotesque cha- 
racter, such as three rats hanging a cat, a glutton 
at a feast with a goblet in each hand, etc. Some 
parts of the choir are paved with ancient tiles, in 
various devices and legends. The art of manu- 
facturing these tiles, as our readers know, has 
lately been revived in the Staffordshire Potteries. 
There are many objects of great interest in the 
church, which we have neither time nor space to 
notice. The edifice, on the whole, is strikingly 
imposing both within and without, and will well 
repay the careful investigation of both artist and 
antiquary. 

The immediate neighbourhood of Malvern, as 
the reader will readily imagine, is rich in the ele- 
ments of the romantic and the picturesque. We 
have climbed the loftiest peak, and looked abroad 
and around on the matchless panorama below ; but 
we have not explored the wincing lanes, the snug- 
lying villages, and the rocky ravines which coil 
round the base or intersect the huge masses of the 
mountain range. The visitor must make these 
explorations for himself, and in so doing he can, 
if he choose, combine the pursuit of health with 
the pursuit of art or of science. If he be a painter, 
he will meet an endless variety of subjects for his 
canvass ; if a geologist, he will see that the mon- 
ster masses of Malvern are of igneous origin, and 
will find in the various strata of the neighbour- 
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hood and the crowded fossiliferous beds on the 
western side, an interesting field for his investi- 
gations. Again, if he be a botanist, he may make, 
for his hortus siceus, a selection from over six hun- 
dred specimens of lichens and fungi alone, to say 
nothing of other varieties of plants, to the number 
of near a thousand, which lie ready to reward his 
researches. And, lastly, if he be an antiquary or 
archeologist, he may find an ample field of specu- 
lation in the Camp Hill, and perhaps may succeed 
in settling the disputed question as to its probably 
British or Roman origin. 

We have said nothing of the hydropathic esta- 
blishments at Malvern, although Malvern is the 
stronghold of hydropathy. This is not because 
we want faith in the water-cure; on the contrary, 
we are inclined to regard it as the (wet) sheet- 
anchor of the invalid in numerous cases of chronic 
complaints; but the hydropathers can speak for 
themselves, and have all of them spoken volumi- 
nously and well. Their volumes, large and small, 
grace the shop-windows and library-tables of the 
town; and if any visitor is in need of instruction 
as to their doctrines and system of practice, he 
may even get it for nothing by simply showing 
his card at the door of the lecture-room when the 
hydropathic weekly lecture is delivered. 

But, tan-ta-ra-ra! there goes our coachman’s 
horn. 

Once more on the roof of the coach, we rattle 
merrily over the downward road, the fantastic 
shadow of our machine dancing by the side of us 
as we spin along, and in less than fifty minutes 
are deposited in Worcester, in time for the evening 
train for home. 


A HURRICANE AT MADRAS. 


I was once, and only once, about seventeen years 
ago, when residing in Madras, caught in one of 
those terrific tornadoes which periodically visit 
tropical climes. I was then a per barely in my 
teens; but of all the lessons inculeated, through 
birch-broom or other medium, none ever remained 
so firmly impressed upon my mind as this event. 
I had only about a week previously arrived, after 
a long voyage from England, and was yet in an 
early stage of what is termed in India “griffinhood” 
—that is to say, everything and every one around 
me was a seven days’ wonder—a source Of sur- 
prise, admiration, conjecture, or disgust. I was 
surprised at the hot weather, the luxurious style 
of living, the scanty vestments of the natives, the 
intolerably hot curries they swallowed, and the 
heavy burthens they carried under a broiling sun ; 
but the hurricane surprised me more than all. 

For some days previously the atmosphere had 
been more than usually sultry and serene. Nota 
cloud was to be seen in the brilliant haze of the 
firmament ; everything refracted a horrible glare ; 
and wherever one looked, there was the same dull, 
leaden aspect—fiery withal—which seemed like 
almost invisible liquid lead poured over nature. 
It made the temples throb, and the eyeballs start 
out of their sockets ; and then, again, when night 
came, sleep would not follow in its train, and close 
those fevered eyelids, but musquitoes paid their 
visits, and stung them into irritation. Inflam- 
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mation and sore eyes meanwhile gave ample occu- 

tion to the medical profession, whilst the wise 
in weather-signs predicted an earthquake. ‘The 
sullen, ceaseless roaring of the surf upon the Ma- 
dras beach was the only sound that interrupted 
the intense silence of those sultry nights ; whilst 
evenings and mornings were ushered in by the 
dismal notes of the screech-owl and the discordant 
ery of the jackal. Nobody, according to their 
own statement, had had a wink of sleep the night 
immediately preceding the first outbreak of the 
tempest. ‘The morning broke dismally gloomy, 
and the oppressive state of the atmosphere was 
even more than ever unbearable. People, how- 
ever, got up and went to work as usual. Culti- 
vators repaired to their fields or gardens, shop- 
keepers to their shops, and merchants, bankers, 
judicial, and other civil employés to their respect- 
ive offices. Everybody, except the sun, was at his 
post by ten, a.m. As for Sol, he had overslept 
1imself; any way, he would not show his red and 
cheerful face that morning; but this, upon the 
whole, was rather a luxury at Madras, where a 
cloudy day is as rare as a sunshiny winter day in 
London. People ventured out on foot, and even 
without umbrellas, disdaining to ride in palkees 
or tonjons, and having no immediate fears about 
coup de soleil or brain fever. But though man 
seemed to disregard the threatening state of the 
weather, this was far from being the case with 
the brute and feathered creation. These all gave 
unmistakeable symptoms of anxiety for shelter 
against some pending strife in the elements. Ram- 
bling pigs would turn back, and scamper home 
again ; all the cocks and hens in Second-line beach, 
in lieu of straying out miles in search of their 
daily grubs, would insist in flocking under the 
shady side of Mr. Griffiths’ shop, where they cre- 
ated such a din, cackling and crowing, that Mr. 
Griffiths’ head book-keeper was nearly out of his 
senses, and made two false entries in that ledger 
where never before had been blot or scratch. Cows 
could not be managed at all that morning, for they 
kept lowing dismally, and would not eat; and as 
for the crows, that terrible nuisance of Madras, 
they never allowed their tongues to flag a single 
instant, consulting possibly upon the lowering 
state of the atmosphere. On ordinary occasions 
these said crows were wont to seat themselves on 
the window-shutters, and keep a sharp look-out for 
booty, carrying off anything that they could 
pounce upon unobserved, from a silver tea-spoon 
to a bit of bread. Now, however, they had relin- 
quished all thoughts connected with petty lar- 
ceny, and were evidently in earnest confab, from 
the tops of houses and cocoa-nut trees, despatching 
occasionally some special messengers, amidst a 
good deal of cawing warning, to see how matters 
looked on the sea side. 

Suddenly, however, the intense stillness of the 
atmosphere is broken in upon by the booming 
report of cannon—one—two—three! See, the 
crows know the signal as well as the oldest resi- 
dent at Madras. They raise a great clamour 
about it, however—grieving and complaining, pos- 
sibly, at being obliged to relinquish their nests 
and young ones. In five minutes not a crow 
is to be seen. They have more confidence in 
the master attendant’s barometer than in their 





own emissaries, at least if one may judge by the 
attention paid to the alarm signal—the three guns 
just fired from the custom-house. Hurrying down 
to the beach, we find the signal flying at the master 
attendant’s office—* Vessels must slip and put to 
sea.” And a pretty strait the shipping in the 
harbour appears to be in. Sails are spreading in 
every direction; the sailors tumble and stumble 
in their intense anxiety to be off to sea. All the 
shore boats hurry off for the land, with human 
beings and cargo promiscuously tumbled into 
them. ‘The last yo-heave echoes from the vessels’ 
decks, and the slowest and worst managed ship 
in the harbour is under sail, flying away like a 
frightened bird from the snare of the fowler. As 
yet the surf does not give much indication of the 
terrific struggle that is goimg on amongst the 
elements, miles away at sea; but it looks terribly 
dark and ominous to windward, The ocean in 
that direction appears almost as black as ink, and, 
like whité spots upon the palpably murky horizon, 
are countless seagulls, rejoicing at the prospect of 
a pleasant swing upon the mighty billows of the 
ocean. But whilst the ships have been all bustle 
and confusion, the people on shore have been not 
one whit behind in making preparations against 
the advent of the pending hurricane. All the 
shops and the offices are being speedily deserted ; 
merchants that live at Grindy or Spurtank are 
driving furiously in that direction; all the tho- 
roughfares are crowded with passengers, mounted 
and on fvot, in palanquins, tonjons, carriages, bug- 
gies (cabs), hackarees, bullock carts, and even 
upon elephants—all hurrying in one direction. 
The warehousemen have shut every window and 
door in every warehouse; bringing out stout 
cross-bars that have long been lying useless, but 
which will now hardly be strong enough to resist 
the first furious burst of the hurricane. Careless 
housekeepers, who have suffered bolts to rust, or 
bars to be wanting, are now at their wits’-end 
how to provide against the emergency. Large 
bales of goods are piled up against doors and win- 
dows ; barrels, trunks, anything available, are used 
tu barricade them; for, whilst the hurricane lasts, 
it will blow with equal fury from all quarters of 
the compass at stated intervals. The last window 
of the last inclosed warehouse has been well se- 
cured, and the last warechouseman drives through 
the Elephant Gate (whose massive doors are left 
open and unwatched) towards his residence on the 
Mount road. 

By this time the surf has risen to a terrific 
height, and roars again as it pours its millions 
of tons of water and foam against the strong 
breastwork built along the beach. The first breeze, 
avant courier of the coming gale, sweeps over 
the city of Madras. All the flagstafis in the town 
are struck half-mast high, and a new-comer, like 
myself, whose habitation is situated some three 
miles from the beach, and who is looking over the 
balcony of bis front upstair verandah, facing to- 
wards the sea; and watching the sublime aspect 
of sea and clouds, affirms that he can distinctly 
feel the spray of the sea blown into his face. It is 
quite correct ; before the hurricane is over, the 
spray will have been blown much further inland 
than where we stand, forgetful the while that the 
hurricane is now close at hand, and that the front 
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door of the upper room has yet to be secured. 
Now the tempest bursts mightily overhead in all 
the sublime grandeur of a fierce conflict amongst 
the elements. What a time for those at sea! It 
is terrible even upon land. We find our door 
blown into our room, and, roaring for the assist- 
ance of the servants, six strong men put their 
shoulders to it and endeavour to close and bolt it, 
but the winds mock them to scorn. Thunder, 
lightning, rain, appear in dreadful combination, 
and a roaring gust, tearing up huge trees by 
the roots, flings them hundreds of yards from 
where they grew. Our door, eight feet by four, 
and three inches thick, is torn from its hinges 
and whirled out of sight, to fall into some field 
miles away from Madras. We wisely retreat be- 
low, for that upstairs room and all in it may now 
be counted a perfect wreck. Birds, bats, snakes, 
and other reptiles, shelter themselves behind, or 
creep in wherever they can, and only to meet with 
unhospitable weleome. So the hurricane blows in- 
cessantly for six hours, veering round to all points 
of the compass; multitudes of trees have been 
prostrated ; roofs blown off; houses blown down. 
The Elephant gates have been closed by the 
storm, and crushed a dozen people; plantations 
are ruined, rice-fields destroyed, rivers burst their 
bounds and flood the country. The beach is 
strewed with wrecks and dead men—ay, and 
dead sharks too. Forty-eight hours of terror have 

assed, the sun shines out bright again, and the 
ner ale slumbers for another ten years. 


DODDRIDGE AT HOME. 


Tae homes and haunts of genius, learning, and 
piety, are hallowed spots. The poetry embodied 
in the lives and actions of great souls seems in- 
scribed on the walls in lines of sympathetic ink, 
to which congenial, though far inferior minds, 
give visibility, and read the glowing stanzas with 
corresponding admiration. In the present day 
such taste seems more widely diffused than ever. 
At no period have the shrines of England’s best 
heroes been visited as they are at present by 
troops of loving pilgrims, The house in Sheep- 
street, Northampton, is worthy to rank among 
these relics. The rambler on the banks of the 
not far-off lily-bordered Ouse, if he have any re- 
verence for British bards, will turn aside into the 
quiet street of Olney, to look on the now dilapi- 
dated habitation and summer-house once occupied 
by the gentle and gifted author of the “ Task.” 
And he who follows the windings of the Nen, if 
he have any love for English divines, will hardly 
fail to thread the thoroughfares of Northampton, 
and find out the building, still wndecayed, in 
which once lived the learned and laborious author 
of the “ Family Expositor.” 

Identifying the locality, we can give form and 
substance to his manner of life as a theological 
and indeed almost universal professor—so mi- 
nutely and reverentially traced by two distin- 
guished pupils. Behold, then, his tall and slen- 
der form enrobed in academic costume, and his 
large features and good-humoured countenance 
encompas ed by the curls of a flowing wig and 





an ample supply of snow-white collar, turned down 
over the ps — > ha as he meets his young men at 
six o'clock on a summer morning, to open the day 
with short and solemn prayer. Later, at family 
worship, they read a chapter in the Hebrew Bible, 
Orton and Kippis, and such promising lads, per- 
forming the exercise with commendable diligence, 
but some of the idler fellows slurring over the 
task by slily placing the English translation be- 
side the original, which the professor, who is very 
short-sighted, is unable to detect.* The reading, 
well or badly done, he goes on with his accus- 
tomed perspicuity to expound the paragraph, and 
to aid the young linguists by the light of his own 
ever-ready critical learning. After breakfast comes 
the grand business of lecturing, and forthwith he 
unfolds a formidable string of “ propositions,” 
“ scholias,” and “ lemmas,” bearing on some 
branch of ethics or divinity, which he illustrates 
by references without number to learned works, 
and erudite opinions:—all of these are at his 
finger ends, and as he reads or talks, the listening 
alumni jot down in Rich’s shorthand the sub- 
stance of what they hear.t Civil law, hierogly- 
phics, mythology, English history, and noncon- 
formist principles, logic, rhetoric, mathematics,t 
anatomy, and the rudiments of other sciences, to- 
gether with antiquities, Jewish and ecclesiastical, 
we are told all came in for lumfnous treatment by 
this man of large intelligence. Critical lectures, 
containing the germs of his “ Expositor,” are de- 
livered weekly; and polite literature, heretofore 
but little regarded among nonconformists, but for 
which Doddridge, through mental predilection, 
and the training of Mr. Jennings, has acquired a 
decided taste, is not neglected in this wonderful 
hive of intellectual industry. Pastoral theology 
and the composition of sermons have a course of 
lectures devoted to them; and never does the 
warm-hearted professor appear more in his ele- 
ment than when, with vehement energy, he incul- 
cates upon his students the necessity of “ preach- 
ing Christ.” One day is set apart for reading and 
examining themes, homilies, outlines, analyses, and 
translations ; and on the Saturday previous to the 
communion day, he spends much time with his 
young men in devotional engagements, delivering 
some solemn discourse on the evil and danger of 
neglecting the souls of men; and never does his 
heart appear more strongly affected than at these 
seasons. Another of his engagements above all 
we like, and think it worth a good many of his 
lectures. Entering his well-stored library, we see 
him surrounded by groups of listeners, going from 
shelf to shelf, and giving a vivd voce catalogue, 
which displays a surprising extent of knowledge, 
and recommending at what period of their course, 
and with what special views, particular books 
should be read, and which of them it is desirable 
they should be most familiarly acquainted with, 





* This infirmity sometimes led the Doctor into blunders. 
Once in company he addressed an unknown lady in a tone of 
loving compliment, supposing it was Mrs. Doddridge. This 
little Moore ep bis last surviving pupil, the Rev. Mr. 
Taylor, used to relate. 

> The t hing of the cl chiefly devolved on Dr. Dod- 
dridge’s assistant in the academy. — : 

~ A small MS. volume, containing a treatise on algebra 
by Dr. Doddridge, is preserved in the library of the Coward 
trustees, 
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when settled in the world. And now, in he comes, | other—having for a year or two tasted the anxie- 


with a merry laugh and a ludicrous anecdote. 
little girl has just been playing with a dog and 
nursing it in her lap, as he sat on the old-fashion- 
ed window-seat. And “do you know,” she gravely 
asked, “who made you?” A look of blank won- 
der from the questioned animal was of course all 
that followed. ‘Shame on you,” proceeded the 
young interrogator, with grave reproof; “ you Dr, 
Doddridge’s dog, and not know who made you ?” 
“And if,” after relating the comical story, he 
adds, “so much is expected from my dog, what 
may be expected from my students!” We drop 
into his study and find that there the youths have 
access, and come with filial confidence to state a 
difficulty, and ask advice. The family meal is im- 
proved and enlivened by his intelligent conversa- 
tion, and his searching yet considerate questions. 
Like the surgeon, who, not content with the theo- 
retical instructions of the lecture-room, takes his 
pupils to walk the hospital, so he invites his mi- 
nisterial students to accompany him to the houses 
of his people, when he visits the sick or performs 
a private baptism. He brings them acquainted 
with the poor of his flock, that they may learn 
how to address those of a lowly condition—ever 
cautioning them not to despise the common peo- 
ple, nor think condescension unworthy of a scholar. 
On a Sunday night, when, if at any time, a Chris- 
tian heart should be more than usually tender, 
he takes them separately into his study, converses 
with them concerning the state of religion in their 
soul, and gives them suitable counsel and encou- 
ragement. Though by no means a strict disci- 
plinarian at home—indeed a little at fault in this 
respect—yet it is his custom, when some grave 
offender has been detected, solemnly to arraign 
him at family worship, and publicly pronounce 
the sentence of expulsion. Lamentations steeped 
in tears form that day’s diary. But over others 
how joyous are the boundings of his heart! He 
has just been to hear a promising young pupil. 
Here is the record :— This day Mr. —— preached 
one of the best sermons I ever heard, concerning 
the happiness of the children of God. I had 
preached one on the subject some time before, but 
when I considered how much superior his was to 
mine, it shamed and humbled me; yet I bless 
God it did not grieve me. 
envy moved, they were immediately suppressed ; 
and as soon as I came home [I solemnly returned 
my acknowledgments to God, for having raised 
up such a minister to his church, and honoured 
me with his education. I recommended him to 
the Divine blessing with the tenderest affection, 
leaving myself in the hand of God; acquiescing 
in the thought of being eclipsed, of being ne- 
glected, if he shall so appoint; at the same time, 
adoring him, that, with capacities inferior to a 
multitude of others, I have been providentially 
led into services superior to many of those in 
comparison with whom my knowledge and learn- 
ing is but that of a child.” And now another 
who has gone through his whole curriculum with 
honour, is to leave the institution for some pas- 
toral charge, and on the occasion a religious ser- 
vice is held; the elders take part in the exercise, 
and brethren from the neighbourhood are invited 
to share in the tutor’s satisfaction, And yet an- 








If any stirrings of 


A | ties of the ministerial life, and panting for the 


sympathy and counsel of the wise—wends his 
way to Northampton, and calls at Sheep-street, 
and there a greeting of no common sort awaits 
him; Doddridge’s house is to him as a father’s 
house, and the young visitor, timid and modest, 
feels himself at home. 

Well might Job Orton say : “ After this account 
of his behaviour to his pupils, and concern for 
their usefulness and happiness, the reader who 
knows anything of human nature, and the attrac- 
tive influence of love, will not wonder to be told 
that they in general loved him as a father, and 
that his paternal advices and entreaties weighed 
more with them than the commands of rigid au- 
thority or the arguments of a cooler mind, when 
the affection of the heart was not felt or not ten- 
derly expressed.” 

Doddridge’s pupils, on the average, were in 
number thirty-four; he sustained his office for 
two-and-twenty years, and about two hundred 
young men passed under his academic care, among 
whom were one hundred and twenty ministers, 
Some were preparing to serve in the church of 
Scotland, lk one young man who was intended 
for the English establishment, sought the benefit 
of a year or two’s tuition from the nonconforming 
professor. 

Looking at the doctor’s herculean efforts through- 
out one of his academic sessions—the occupations 
of pastor, author, and tutor being combined—we 
cannot doubt that weleome indeed must have been 
the summer recess, allowing him some change of 
scene, and some little slips of recreation. As we 
read his life and letters, and fully charge our 
mind with the image of this model of earnest dili- 
gence, we are really so oppressed that we feel re- 
lief, sympathetic with his own, in thinking of his 
vacations. We are glad to go with him on one of 
his trips. Forthwith we sally out, in imagina- 
tion, along the bad roads of the last century, by 
some “ flying” coach, which managed to compass 
the distance between Northampton and London 
in a couple of days, till we arrive at Mr. Coward’s 
house at Walthamstow, who entertains us with 
hearty cheer, and cordially drinks Mrs. Dod- 
dridge’s health after dinner. Getting into a post- 
chaise with him and Mr. Ashworth, we count 
“ thirty-five gates made fast with latches between 
the last market-town and Stratford-on-Avon,” 
where the doctor makes a pilgrimage to Shak- 
speare’s grave. Next we go with him down to 
the hospitable mansion of the Welmans, who re- 
ceive him with “ princely elegance,” at “a table 
fit for an archbishop.” Then we slowly travel on 
to Plymouth, and see our friend in “a little boat 
dancing on the swelling sea,” or “feeding a tame 
bear with biscuits; and then on his way home 
we peep into his room at Lymington, where he 
sits on Saturday night, in a silk night-gown which 
Mr. Pearson has lent him, writing letters to his 
beloved Mercy; or, opening one of them from 
Ongar in Essex, we find that he has turned 
angler: “I went a fishing yesterday, and with 
extraordinary success, for I pulled a minnow out 
of the water, though it made shift to get away,”* 








* Philip Doddridge: his Life and Labours, By Rev. J. 
Stoughton, 
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ANECDOTES OF AVARICE. 


My Lord Hardwick, the late Lord Chancellor, who is said 
| to be worth £800,000, sets the same value on half a crown 

now, as he did when he was worth only £100. That great 
| captain, the Duke of Marlborough, when he was in the 

last stage of life, and very infirm, would walk from the 
| public room in Bath to his lodgings, on a cold dark night, 
to save a sixpence in chair hire. If the duke, who left at 
his death more than a million and a half sterling, could 
have foreseen that all his wealth and honours were to be 
inherited by a grandson of my Lord 'Trevor’s, who had 
been one of his enemies, would he have always saved a 
sixpence ? 

Sir James Lowther, after changing a piece of silver in 
St. George’s coffee-house, and paying for his dish of coffee, 
| was helped into his chariot (for he was lame and infirm), 

and went home; some time after he returned to the same 
coffee-house on purpose to acquaint the woman who kept 
it, that she had given him a bad half-penny, and demanded 
another in exchange for it. Sir James had about £48,000 
per annum, and was at a loss whom to appoint his heir. 

I knew one Sir Thomas Colby, who lived in Kensington, 
and was, I think, in the Victualling Office ; he killed him- 
self by rising in the middle of the night, when he was in a 
profuse sweat, the effect of a medicine which he had taken 
for that purpose, and walking down-stairs to look for the 
key of his cellar, which he had inadvertently left on a 
table in his parlour; he was apprehensive that his servants 
might seize the key and rob him of a bottle of port wine. 
This man died intestate, and left more than £1,200,000 in 
the funds, which were shared among five or six day la- 
bourers, who were his nearest relations. 

Sir William Smythe, of Bedfordshire, was my own kins- 
man. When he was near seventy, he was wholly deprived 
of his sight; he was persuaded to be couched by Taylor, 
the oculist, who, by agreement, was to have sixty guineas 
if he restored his patient to any degree of sight. ‘Taylor 
succeeded in his operation, and Sir William was able to 
read and write without the use of spectacles during the 
rest of his life; but as soon as the operation was per- 
formed, and Sir William saw the good effect of it, instead 
of being overjoyed as any other person would have been, 
he began to lament the loss (as he called it) of his sixty 
guineas. His contrivance, therefore, was how to cheat the 
oculist: he pretended that he could not see anything per- 
fectly ; for that reason the bandage on his eye was con- 
tinued a month longer than the usual time. By this means 
he obliged Taylor to compound the bargain, and accept of 
twenty guineas; for a covetous man thinks no method 
dishonest which he may legally practise to save his money. 
—Dr. King’s Anecdotes of his Own Times. 

Tae AtpHaset.—The alphabet may be varied so many 
millions of times that, if a man could accomplish the im- 

ible task of reading one hundred thousand words in an 
om it would require four thousand and five millions of 
men to read those words, according to the above hourly 
proportion, in twenty thousand years. 

Tne Porcerain Manuractory or Cuotnwa.—In 954 
was made the porcelain of Tch’ai, which was “ blue like the 
sky after rain,’ whence its name. “It was,” says aChinese 
writer, “ blue as the sky, brilliant as a mirror, thin as paper, 
sonorous as a khing (a musical instrument), polished and 
lustrous, and as remarkable for the fineness of its veins, or 
crackless, as for the beauty of the colour.” ‘The secret of 
making this much admired ware was lost after a few cen- 
turies ; when, such was the estimation in which it was 
held, that those who were fortunate enough to possess frag- 
ments of it wore them in their caps of ceremony, or fasten- 
ing them to pieces of silk, used them as necklaces. We can 
only notice briefly the beautiful crackle porcelain ware of 
“the elder brother” of the Tchang family ; the delicate 
pale blue ware of “the younger brother,” a.p. 960; the 
works of the venerable Chu, who excelled in modelling in 
porcelain different kinds of animals, birds, and similar ob- 
jects. The daughter of this artist, called “the fair Chu,” 
was even more skilful than himself in this line of art, and 
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her vases for flowers were each worth several ounces of 
silver. The famous “ porcelain of the palace” (4.D. 1127 
was so called from the manufactory having been establish 
in the house of the director of the palace of the capital of 
the dynasty of Song, after their removal into the south. 
. « « Ifthe Chinese emperors were monopolists, it must 
be acknowledged that they were also very good customers 
to the porcelain manufactory. The early Chinese work on 
the manufacture of porcelain, contains a list of the porce- 
lain that had been furnished for the use of the emperor. 
M. Julien enumerates a few of the items; the num- 
bers of each article are enormous :—31,000 dishes orna- 
mented with flowers; 16,000 white plates with blue dra- 
gons ; 11,250 dishes with white grounds, with blue flowers, 
with dragons holding in their claws the two words Fo 
(happiness) and Cheou (longevity). The increase in the 
next article is remarkable, and indicates either a great con- 
sumption of wine, or a peculiar fragility in the ware used 
for this purpose; it is as follows—184,000 cups for wine, 
ornamented with flowers, and with dragons in the midst of 
clouds.—The Art Journal. 


Evits oF Late Ristne.—Lying long and late in bed 
impairs the health, generates diseases, and in the end de- 
stroys the lives of multitudes. It is an intemperance of 
the most pernicious kind, having nothing to recommend 
it; for to be asleep when we ought to be up, is to be dead 
for the time. ‘This tyrannical habit attacks life in its 
essential powers; makes the blood forget its way, and 
creep lazily along the veins; relaxes the fibres, unstrings 
the nerves, evaporates the animal spirits, dulls the fancy, 
and subdues and stupifies a man to such a degree, that he 
hath no appetite for anything; he loathes labour, yawns 
for want of thought, trembles at the sight of a spider, and 
in the absence of that, at the creatures of his own gloomy 
imagination. 

ALrinE Frowers.—The Alpine flowers have a remark- 
ably deep and vivid colouring. The most brilliant blues 
and reds, with a rich brown shading to black, are observ- 
able amidst the white and yellow flowers of the low coun- 
tries, and these tints likewise seem to assume a purer and 
more dazzling hue in these high regions. A similar rich- 
ness of colouring is met with in the vegetation of polar 
districts, where the hues not only become more fiery, but 
undergo a complete alteration under the influence of the 
constant summer light and the rays of the midnight sun, 
white and violet being often deepened into a glowing pur- 
ple. The Alpine plants often grow in dense masses, and 
their extraordinary splendour of colouring lends conse- 
quently that. magic charm to the fresh green turf, which 
renders the pasture lands of the High Alps so famous. 
Their basalmic fragrance is no less remarkable and charac- 
teristic; from the brilliant auricula down to the violet- 
scented moss (Byssus colithes), this strong aromatic pro- 
perty is widely prevalent, and far more so than in the low- 
lands. As further characteristics of the Alpine flora, may 
be mentioned the absence of plants possessing narcotic or 
highly poisonous qualities, the marked distinction of spe- 
cies which exist, the comparative variety of hybrids, the 
bitter taste and astringent properties of many plants, and 
the disproportion of stem and foliage to the ase snide of 
the blossoms.— Sketches of Nature in the Alps. ! 

Sart Bricxs.—The district of Itch is in repute for its | 
excellent pasturage ; it supplies Teheran with large num- 
bers of cattle, deer, wild boar, and goats. Half way to 
Dehnemuck is Aredan, a fortified village, and near it are || 
three villages on the border of the salt desert. There are | 








about one hundred and fifty houses within the enceinte of 
Aredan ; the inhabitants collect the salt which surrounds 
them. ‘The ground is covered with a thick crust; this is 
cut into the form of bricks, and sold at Teheran. In Ma- 
zanderan, Khorassan, and the Tartar states, the soil, though || 
largely impregnated with salt, is, if not encrusted with a || 
compact layer, susceptible of cultivation ; there were proofs || 
of this at Dehnemuck. There is a large brick reservoir || 
near the Caravan-serai-shah there, in which the rain-water || 
is caught. This is the only water the villagers have to 
drink,—Lerrier’s Caravan Journeys and Wanderings. ! 
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